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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

To relate much more of the inscrutable judg- 
ments of God, which are past finding out but in 
the experience of them, may not be needful for 
me to do at present. I may say that “ day after 
day uttered speech, and night after night de- 
clared knowledge”—quietness succeeded these 
fearful voices uttered from the mount, not 
through or by man, in it he had no share or 
portion; remission of the past seemed to [be 
spoken] in this quiet frame, and a voice to say, 
“go and do so no more.” I was now brought 
into the school of Christ, in order to be instructed 
by Him in the law that was to be the govern- 
ment, through Him, of my future life; the old 
wine was poured out, the old heavens were rolled 
up as a scroll, I willingly surrendered them to 
the fire. I conferred no longer with flesh and 
blood, but gave up to the heavenly vision, and 
bowed down my ear to instruction, for He spoke 
now as never man spake; instead of whetting 
his glittering sword, and laying hold of judg- 
ment, He became my shepherd, and drew me to 
follow Him in the new way by the Shepherd's 
crook of his love, sometimes leading me into 
green pastures, refreshing my poor disconsolate 
mind. Then it was I thought I would joyfully 
run the way of his commandments and never be 
weary: here I would gladly have tabernacled, 
but I was to go down from the mount, and pass 
through the winter season, and mourn the ab- 
sence of Him whom my soul was now taught to 
love, fur the savor of his ointment was delightful 
unto me. 

The same Divine principle [of light and life] 
which led me out of the forms and ceremonies 
to worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
also led me by its secret teachings into a strait 
and narrow way, as to all superfluities in dress 
and address; and knowing in whom I had be- 
lieved, the same hath preserved me in it to this 
day, and I trust will do so to the end, as there 
is no variableness with Him. Simplicity of 
dress and address is becoming a humble follower 
of a crucified Saviour, whose garment or vesture 
was so unlike the fashions of that day, that they 
east lots for it as a curiosity, for it was without 
seam. There is a cross to many among us in 
these things, as the practice of them declares to 
the beholders whose disciples we profess to be ; 
and although all power in heaven and earth is 
given untae Him, yet because the world in their 
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foolish vain hearts despise the wisdom of God 
in these things, intended to crucify us to the 
spirit of the world, and the pomps and vanities 
of it, they are ashamed of the cross, and would 
rather enjoy the pleasures of a sinful world, 
which are only for a season, than to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God in the scoffings of 
the world. Although I knew that [the Quakers] 
held these testimonies, and that they were out- 
ward marks of union with them, nevertheless I 
was desirous to know the ground of them in my- 
self, and not to take up any thing in which such 
great salvation was concerned, but from a clear 
conviction that it was from the living founda- 
tion God had laid in my heart, and not man. 

The practice and use of the plain language is 
consonant with the rules of grammar and the 
language of holy men of old, as the Scriptures 
bear testimony; yet I was desirous to prove all 
things, to bring them to the standard of truth in 
my heart, and if they stood the measure of that, 
to cleave to them. I began to use this language 
sometimes, and at other times not, when in my 
infancy: my near kinsfolk, I heard, said I was 
beside myself, therefore it was a cross to use it 
in their presence; but denying the cross brought 
sorrow and weakness along with it, and a fear, 
that if I went down the steps of Jacob’s ladder 
I should find it more difficult to recover the 
ground I[ had lost than even to ascend to an- 
other step. The prospect of the glorious crown 
of righteousness that was set before me as attain- 
able through faithfulness, encouraged me to 
press forward ; as I endeavored to do so I grew 
stronger, the yoke became easier, the burden 
light ; and when through inadvertence an omis- 
sion occurred, (for afterwards I never dared 
wilfully to transgress,) I always felt wounded in 
my spirit. 

The change in my dress was a great cross, as 
I was always given to fashionable dresses, and 
at this time had sundry suits of apparel of this 
sort. I felt a solemn covering to come over my 
spirit early one morning, whilst in bed, which 
drew me into deep silence and attention, when 
I felt it required of me to conform to the simple 
appearance of Christ’s followers; his garment 
was all of a piece, so ought mine to be, of a piece 
with my speech, my life and conversation. This 
felt to me a severe stroke; no shelter was now 
left for me, but I must appear as a fool to the 
world, my speech and then my garments would 
betray me that I had been with Christ, and pro- 
fessed myself to be one of his disciples. I wept 
bitterly, and pleaded the cross it would be to 
me before my friends and acquaintance, with 
the loss it would be to me in my present clothes ; 
but all was silence to my complaints, and the 
leaven worked in the lump till the whole mao 
was leavened into submission, and then I ran 
the way of his commandments with joy and 
alacrity of heart, so much so that I have heard 
in passing some people say they would give 
their oath I was a Quaker. Oh! saith my spirit, 
that all the family were so conspicuous, even in 
the outside, that they might be known thereby 
whose they are! 
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Another testimony we hold is, that we cannot 
with a good conscience, contribute in any wise 
to support the ministry of any church whatever, 
who derive their maintenance from their service 
at the altar; because we believe Christ is in this 
day the heal of the true church militant, that 
his promise made to it before He ascended to 
his Father, “ Lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world,” has been fulfilled, and is 
in this very day fulfilling, his Divine presence 
being felt where two, three, or more of his living 
children are met and assembled in his name. 
This being a truth that we fully believe, we are 
feelingly made sensible that He, the head of 
this body, qualifies and sends forth servants and 
handmaids, as of old, to minister, preparing 
them for his work and service, by various dis- 
pensations, baptisms and spiritual washings; and 
hands to them the bread which He has broken 
and blessed, and they have to hand it to the 
multitude, without any addition of their own. 
And these knowing in whom they have believed, 
will neither pay nor receive wages of any man, 
as the price of their labor; they are persuaded 
that He whom they serve is faithful and true, 
and having received their ministry without fee 
or reward, they freely give it, looking to Him 
who sent them for their recompense, which is 
the sheaf of peace in their bosom. I was willing 
to bear my testimony on account of tithes, the 
cross was freely submitted to: I had formerly 
made agreement for my tithes at forty shillings 
per annum, during the incumbency, the bargain 
was not done away, and my hay being in cocks, 
and a large quantity within the power of a large 
river, made me very uneasy, so that I wished 
the proctor would take his demand ; there it lay, 
I believe, two or three weeks, and I did not feel 
at liberty to draw it till the bargain with the 
proctor was vacated. He readily gave me my 
liberty, telling me he expected nothing else from 
me, and he took that season, I think, twelve or 
thirteen meadow cocks for his forty shillings, 
which might be worth upwards of ten — 

Upon reading this account, some unbelieving 
person may query, how did I know but the sub- 
tle adversary had put on the appearance of an 
angel of light, and had deceived me? I answer 
such an one in the words of our blessed Lord, 
which are the words of truth; He says, “My 
sheep know my voice, and follow me, and the 
voice of a stranger they will not follow ;” more- 
over we are desired to follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things whereby we 
may edify one another: now I never found any- 
thing but peace as the consequence of unswerv- 
ing obedience in these particulars. 

I have now given a brief recital of the cause 
I had to unite in religious fellowship with those 
with whom I have since continued to walk, sub- 
ject to many scoffings and mockings from some 
of my kindred, as well as from many others, and 
was mercifully enabled not to turn my cheek 
from the smiter, but to bear them for his sake, 
who suffered more and worse, from sinful and 
perverse men. I rejoice and give thanks to my 
merciful Redeemer, that He has in mercy called 





me from the receipt of custom, and has given 
me a portion in his service, and fellowship with 
his people; and I write these things hoping they 
may be blessed to some wayfaring traveller in 
the same road, that they may become as way- 
marks to them, and show thereby that it is not 
an unbeaten path, but others have travelled it 
before them, and found safety. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Beautiful Colorado. 


(Continued from page 258.) 

As one travels through Colorado, he every- 
where sees ditches constructed around hill-sides 
or down into the little valleys. They are for 
irrigating purposes. In summer-time the water 
flows through them, and is passed through the 
necessary outlets out on to the fields and orch- 
ards of the farmers, or on to the lawns of the 
towns and villages. These ditches are being 
built everywhere, and large sums of money are 
invested in their construction. There are now 
about 35,000 miles of ditches and laterals’ in 
the State. 

The subject of irrigation is one of vast im- 
portance to Colorado and to the other States ad- 
jacent to the Rocky Mountain region. It is 
estimated that about 120,000,000 acres of land 
naturally unproductive from absence of rain- 
fall, can be made productive if supplied with 
water. This arid country has a dry, sandy 
soil, absolutely now of no use; but if supplied 
with water, it becomes the finest and most pro- 
ductive land in the world. This cloudless sky 
and bright sunshine, when combined by irriga- 
tion with water applied just when needed and 
in just the necessary quantities, tends to yield 
the choicest vegetables, the finest flavored fruits, 
and the most abundant harvests. The humid 
East, with its uncertain showers and less rich 
soil, cannot compete with such conditions. 

In many places up in the mountains, the 
rain-fall is gathered into reservoirs, and from 
them is distributed into the valleys and plains 
below. In some localities artesian wells are 
used ; but they are not always practicable, be- 
cause, in many places the life-giving fluid is not 
found beneath the surface. Some of the moun- 
tain streams are of a pretty good size when they 
start out on to the prairies, but sand-storms 
blow into them, and the porous soil absorbs the 
precious drops, until such rivers are almost lost 
and useless. Such waters can at the base of the 
hills be guided out into countless ditches and 
so distributed over a land thus made to blossom 
as the rose. It will be a great problem to de- 
cide who is going to control the water. I read 
that in some places fertile farms are being 
abandoned because people further up a stream 
will appropriate the waters for their own use. 
This seems a great shame, yet is possibly inev- 
itable. Doubtless the whole subject will have 
to work itself out, and meanwhile some will 
have to lose, and many will gain, until a com- 
plete system of irrigation is established. Water- 
rights are held and sold like land, or any other 
commodity. 

The majority of Colorado horses are some- 
what different from Eastern horses. Most of 
them have a strain of Bronco blood in them. 
The “bronco” is the native horse, or Indian 
pony. A genuine Bronco is a small, wiry ani- 
mal, and is neither especially graceful or intel- 
ligent. The wildness can never be bred out of 
them ; and sometimes they will play an annoy- 
ing trick at an unexpected moment, after allay- 
ing all suspicion of such misdeeds by long pre- 
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vious faithfulness. One favorite trick is “ buck- 
ing.” When one of these horses wants to 
“ buck” a man off his back, he will with mar- 
vellous quickness throw his head down to his fore- 
feet and at the same time elevate his back into 
a pyramid, and lift his hind legs into the air. 
His unfortunate victim is then shot ont of the 
saddle in a hurry, unless so fortunate as to be 
an experienced horseman. 

I must not forget the Rocky Mountain “ Bur- 
ros”—the unconscious butt of many jokes.— 
Poor, patient, meditative-looking little brutes! 
They look like donkeys, only more so! They 
stand about three feet high. With stub noses, 
preposterous ears, barrel-like bodies fastened to 
funny little sticks of legs, and with tails like a bit 
of rope with tufts at the end—they are certainly 
picturesque, if not beautiful. They are useful 
animals, and will carry heavy burdens over the 
roughest mountain roads. I have seen them 
trot along with huge packages fastened on each 
side of them, larger than they themselves, mak- 
ing an amusing spectacle. Their market value 
here is about $10 a-piece. Children like to 
play with them. It is quite funny to see the 
youngsters try to guide the obstinate little crea- 


tures one way, while they will demurely trot off 


in an exactly opposite direction. 

Some of our wild animals are now-a-days 
driven far back into the regions more inacces- 
sible to man. Possibly the most often seen are 
the coyotes—and I have even seen some of them 
from the car window, not far from human habi- 
tations. The coyote is of a yellowish-gray color, 
with a wolfish face and foxy expression, and a 
bushy tail. He is about the size of a large 
dog. The coyote is by nature a coward, but 
when hungry or cornered, proves an ugly an- 
tagonist. Deer-hunting is still a sport largely 
followed in some of the parks back in the in- 
terior part of the State. Bear-meat (which, by 
the way, is wretched, greasy food) is most al- 
ways obtainable in the markets: and this attests 
that bruin is still an inhabitant of this portion 
of the world. Mountain lions are sometimes 
seen back in the mountains—but are hardly as 
large and fierce as their name indicates. 

Birds are not plentiful. Magpies are every- 
where through the pine forests. They assemble 
in great congregations and chatter and gabble 
by the hour. They are really quite handsome. 
The next numerous birds are the blue-jays. 
They are beautiful creatures, with imposing 
crests on the top of their heads, and are of a 
rich blue color, that glistens resplendently in 
the warm Colorado sunlight. The robin, that 
cheery bird whom we all love because he sings 
so happily in dismal weather, is found in this 
State. He seems rather smaller than his East- 
ern brother, but is just as lively and jolly. 1 
must not forget the snow-birds. In winter, 
whenever a snow-squall comes driving down 
from the north, they too come along with it. 
They make flocks of many hundreds, that light 
all together on the snow, and pick the seeds as 
they talk and chirp to each other in chorus. 
They do not hop on the ground—they run. 
The poor little things fly against the telegraph 
wires, and are killed by the hundreds. As the 
snow disappears, they also go with it, as quickly 
as they came. 

When one speaks about beautiful Colorado, 
he must not neglect the wild-flowers. I am not 
a botanist, and do not know many of their 
names; but it does not require a botanist to 
admire their marvellous variety and magnificent 
styles and coloring. They commence to bloom 
in the Fourth Month, and continue in one un- 


broken parade until early fall. Nature is won. 
derfully lavish of her flowers in this State. Out 
on the plains, for miles in extent, the observer 
can see a carpet spread before him of all kinds 
of shapes and the richest shades of color. U 
on the foot-hills, or rugged mountain sides, or 
back in the darkened canons, they flourish and 
nod, and live and die, in places that man may 
never see them; but where the Creator alone 
can view his own chemistry and handiwork. 

In early summer it is possible to go on a 
flower-hunting expedition of a morning and 
return at noon with 25 or 50 different kinds, 
All the tints of yellow, blue, purple, pink, red and 
crimson, are represented. I like the “ painter’s. 
brush” —it is a brilliant brush of red leaves 
that looks as if daubed in gaudy paint. Then 
the “locos” are beautiful things, almost exactly 
like a hyacinth—in reds, purple and blue. At 
a little distance they look like acres of hya- 
cinths spread beneath the feet. I could speak 
of the columbines that bloom luxuriantly to a 
degree never dreamed of in the East. But my 
little, knowledge of names and small supply of 
adjectives would soon give out, if I dared de- 
scribe the one half of these lovely beauties: so 
I shall content myself with saying a word about 
the far-famed cactus. 

The cactus is my favorite. The flower is the 
only beautiful part—for the plant itself is an 
awkward thing. The kind we see around Colo 
rado Springs, looks like a bunch of very thick 
green leaves, growing close to the earth and 
armed with little points, that stick most un- 
mercifully the hand that incautiously seizes 
them. The flower grows right out from one of 
these leaves. But what a perfect thing it is !— 
not larger than a silver dollar—its leaves and 
petals are of a texture that nothing else in na- 
ture can rival. Its coloring is rich and warm 
and brilliant, and of an intensity that no artist 
could reproduce. The most lovely reds, and 
exquisite pinks, and charming shades of yellow, 
are found in this ideal and perfect flower. It 
has funny ways, too. I recollect last summer 
seeing one of these beauties out on the arid 
plain, and cut it off from its big leaf, to 
take it back to my room. As the bulb that 
fastened it to its leaf was sticky, I crowded 
the knife point into it, so that it could be safely 
carried. Instantly the wounded flower closed 
up, as if it had been a thing of life. After 
reaching home, I put it in some water to revive 
it; but it only closed tighter and tighter. The 
next day another course was tried to persuade 
it to reveal its beauty: I laid it out in the hot 
sun, and soon, under this drying process, one 
leaf after another uncurled, until there lay be 
fore me my beautiful cactus of the day before. 

(To be continued.) 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Word of Encouragement. 


In looking over the letters received during 
the past year, I met with the following para- 
graph, which seemed to contain a message of 
good cheer to those whose minds are exercised 
in reference to the Society of Friends. 


“T believe and have afresh had a sense of it 
this morning to the tendering of my spirit, that 
we have no cause to be ashamed of our testimony 
to the Gospel of the grace of God, although at- 
tended at times with so much to depress, and 
close trials of faith permitted. The language of 
our Saviour has been brought to remembrance 
in a luminous manner to my instruction and re- 
lief. ‘Take heed that your flight be not in the 
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winter.’ Keep the watch in these low proving 
dispensations. 

“This song will be again sung in the land of 
Judah, ‘ We have a strong city; salvation will 
God appoint for walls and bulwarks.’ We need 
not be anxious about an increase of members, 
as the concern is maintained to be preserved on 
the right foundation, and to bear a true testi- 
mony.” 





For “ THe Frienp.”” 


Fear God. 


What else? They who are familiar with the 
truths of the blessed Bible, know right well 
that to keep the commandments of God, be- 
comes the duty of all that fear Him. Love 

uts all terror out of the way. When the love 

of God fills the heart, it becomes a pleasure to 
run the way of his commandments, rendering 
service as unto God and not unto man. Love 
forms the basis of every unselfish act, enabling 
the servant whose heart is filled with it, to 
“serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling ;”’ not willing to do anything that 
might displease a merciful Being whose name is 
Love. Admitting that “ Love is the greatest 
thing in the world,” it remains for actions to 
prove whether we are in harmony with the 
command to do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you. Hatred of sin on one 
side of Truth is stamped in characters as legi- 
ble as on the first page is written, “ Love.” 

The question what is it, and in what manner 
does sin originate, finds a place in many hearts. 
But few, perhaps, who give place to such a 
question, but what find that in small things as 
well as great, the swift witness for Truth doth 
testify against all unrighteousness and ungodli- 
ness of men—causing feelings of great discom- 
fort. God hath placed in man a principle 
called “ Fear,” which, when heeded, proves as 
“a fountain of Life, preserving from the snares 
of death.” I remember that when quite young, 
a trivial circumstance caused me to become 
angry for a moment—immediately conviction 
followed, and with it repentance. The cireum- 
stance was this—that having godly parents, I 
feared to do anything at variance with their 
teaching; and as they taught the use of the 
plain language, I feared to disobey, though sub- 
ject to the ridicule of young playmates. To 
say “ you” to a single person was as naughty a 
thing as I dare venture upon; but I did it, and 
was made sorry for it. 

“ Let all the earth fear the Lord; let the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of Him. 
For He spake, and it was done: He command- 
ed, and it stood fast.” 

“ Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any should seem 
to come short of it.” 

P. R. Girrorp. 

PROVIDENCE, Second Mo. 26th, 1891. 





In regard to taking children to meetings—it 
is certainly our duty so to do, and to endeavor 
rightly to impress their tender minds with cor- 
rect and proper views of our being so con- 
cerned ; it may have a lasting good effect. The 
evil seed starts its growth very early, and if we 
are not careful in the morning to sow the seed 
and in the evening to withhold not our hand, 
we cannot expect a growth in that which is 
good. While I thus write, I am sensible the 
work must be begun in ourselves, or we can do 
nothing that will be availing for the children. 
—From Letters of the late Hannah Williams. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

The reader should bear in mind that in the 
time of the Commonwealth the Episcopal Church 
was not the ruling power in ecclesiastical affairs. 

* The present established Church of England is 
the lineal descendant of the old Papal Church, 
or rather is the same organization that existed 
in England in the middle ages, with some modi- 
fications. Henry the Eighth did not design to 
do much more than take to himself the power 
which the Pope had before exercised of making 
ecclesiastical appointments, and otherwise exer- 
cising a controlling influence. The archbishops, 
bishops and inferior orders of the hierarchy 
were still to exist, and perform their respective 
functions, but were to look to the King of Eng- 
land, instead of a foreign potentate, as their out- 
ward head and controller. The Episcopal sys- 
tem was maintained by his successors, both of 
the Tudor and the Stuart families, who regarded 
the more democratic principles of the Presby- 
terian form of church government, as they had 
developed in Scotland, as being opposed to their 
claims to govern by a Divine right, according 
to their own judgment and will, and untram- 
meled by constitutional limitations. The influ- 
ence of the Lutheran reformation on the con- 
tinent and the course of political events, gradu- 
ally introduced some changes in the laws that 
governed, and the practices that prevailed in 
the established Church, but without interfering 
with the Episcopal system. 

The translation of the Bible into the English 
language and the freedom of its circulation 
among the people, had an important bearing 
both upon the intellectual and religious develop- 
ment of the people. Says Green, “So far as the 
nation at large was concerned, no history, no 
romance, hardly any poetry save the little-known 
verse of Chaucer, existed in the English tongue 
when the Bible was ordered to be set up in the 
churches. Sunday after Sunday, day after day, 
the crowds that gathered round the Bible in the 
nave of St. Paul’s, or the family group that 
hung on its words in the devotional exercises at 
home, were leavened with a new literature. 
Legend and annal, war song and psalm, State- 
roll and biography, the mighty voices of pro- 
phets, the parables of Evangelists, stories of 
mission journeys, of perils by the sea and among 
the heathen, philosophic arguments, apocalyp- 
tic visions, all were flung broadcast over minds 
unoccupied for the most part by any rival learn- 
ing. The disclosure of the stores of Greek litera- 
ture had wrought the revolution of the Renas- 
cence. The disclosure of the older mass of 
Hebrew literature wrought the revolution of 
the Reformation. 

“The language of the Hebrew, the idiom of 
the Hellenistic Greek, lent themselves with a 
curious felicity to the purposes of translation. 
As a mere literary monument the English ver- 
sion of the Bible remains the noblest example 
of the English tongue, while its perpetual use 
made it from the instant of its appearance the 
standard of our language. 

“ For the moment, however, its literary effect 
was less than its social. The power of the book 
over the mass of Englishmen showed itself in a 
thousand superficial ways, and in none more 
conspicuously than in the influence it exerted 
on ordinary speech. It formed, we must repeat, 
the whole literature which was practically ac- 
cessible to ordinary Englishmen; and when we 
recall the number of common phrases which we 


owe to great authors, the bits of Shakspeare, or 


Milton, or Dickens, or Thackeray, which un- 
consciously interweave themselves in our ordi- 
nary talk, we shall better understand the strange 
mosaic of Biblical words and phrases which 
colored English talk two hundred years ago. 
The mass of picturesque allusion and illustration 
which we borrow from a thousand books, our 
fathers were forced to borrow from one ; and the 
borrowing was the easier and the more natural 
that the range of the Hebrew literature fitted it 
for the expression of every phase of feeling. 
When Spenser poured forth his warmest love- 
notes in the ‘Epithalamion,’ he adopted the 
very words of the Psalmist, as he bade the gates 
open for the entrance of his bride. When Crom- 
well saw the mists break over the hills of Dun- 
bar, he hailed the sun burst with the cry of 
David: ‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies be 
scattered. Like as the smoke vanisheth, so shalt 
thou drive them away!’ Even to common 
minds this familiarity with grand poetic imagery 
in prophet and apocalypse gave a loftiness and 
ardor of expression that with all its tendency to 
exaggeration and bombast we may prefer to the 
slip-shod vulgarisms of to-day. 

“ But far greater than its effect on literature 
or social phrase was the effect of the Bible on 
the character of the peuple at large. The Bible 
was as yet the one book which was familiar to 
every Englishman; and everywhere its words 
as they fell on ears which custom had not dead- 
ened to their force and beauty, kindled a start- 
ling enthusiasm. The whole moral effect which 
is produced now-a-days by the religious news- 
paper, the tract, the essay, the missionary re- 
port, the sermon, was then produced by the 
Bible alone; and its effects in this way however 
dispassionately we examine it, were simply amaz- 
ing. The whole nation became a church. The 
problems of life and death, whose questionings 
found no answer in the higher minds of Shaks- 
peare’s day, pressed for an answer not only from 
noble and scholar but from farmer and shop- 
keeper in the ege that followed him.” 

In accordance with this is the remark of Car- 
lyle, “ That the sense of difference between right 
and wrong had filled all time and all space for 
man, and bodied itself forth into a heaven and 
hell for him; this constitutes the grand feature 
of the Puritan age.” 

Besides the free use of the Bible by the peo- 
ple at large, another change which had been in- 
troduced was the reading of the liturgical ser- 
vices in the English language instead of the 
Latin, which was the former practice. For this 
purpose the Book of Common Prayer was pre- 
pared—consisting mainly of the same portions 
of Scripture as had been contained in the old 
Latin Missals of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Although the translation into English was ac- 
ceptable to those who had imbibed the spirit of 
refurm, yet they were dissatisfied with the reten- 
tion of some of the old ceremonies—especially 
the use of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, and kneeling at the reception of the 
sacraments— which they regarded as super- 
stitious ceremonies. The abolition of these forms 
may seem of little practical importance, yet, as 
Green observes, they were in fact of large sig- 
nificance. “To reject the sign of the cross in 
baptism was to repudiate the whole world of 
ceremonies of which it was a survivor. The 
disuse of the surplice would have broken down 
the last outer difference which parted the min- 
ister from the congregation, and manifested to 
every eye the spiritual equality of layman and 
priest. Kneeling at the Communion might be 
a mere act of reverence. but formally to discon 
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tinue such an act was emphatically to assert a 
disbelief in the sacramental theories of Catholi- 
cism.” The correctness of these observations is 
confirmed by the reasons advanced by the Puri- 
tans against these ceremonies, as recorded by 
Neal. That the cross is one of the images to 
which the Papists give religious adoration, and 
that they regard the water in baptism as having 
no spiritual virtue in it, without this symbol ; 
that the surplice is one of the vestments without 
which, under the Papal system, nothing can be 
consecrated ; that kneeling at the sacrament 
arose from the notion of the transubstantiation 
of the elements, and is used by the Papists in 
the worship of their breaden God; who admit 
they should be guilty of idolatry in kneeling 
before the elements, if they did not believe 
them to be the real body and blood of Christ. 

Although Puritan sentiments had consider- 
ably spread in England in the reign of Charles 
the First, yet the bulk of the people were satis- 
fied with Episcopal government, and Lord 
Clarendon says, the Long Parliament were all 
members of the established church, and passed 
a resolution that none should sit in their house 
but such as would receive the communion ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of England. 
In their conflict with the king in defence of 
political liberty, they were forced to seek the 
aid of the Scotch armies, and this was only given 
on the condition of their adopting the League 
and Covenant, by which the Scottish people 
had bound themselves to maintain their rights. 
Thus it was a political necessity which strength- 
ened the Puritan cause and gave Presbyterian- 
ism the ascendency over Episcopalianism in the 
counsels of the nation. 

The bishops had been the instruments of ar- 
bitrary power, and the agents in many cruel 
proceedings, and the Long Parliament was early 
engaged in a controversy with them, being de- 
sirous of “clipping their wings,” and taking 
from them the powers which they had so much 
abused. Committees were appointed by the 
House of Commons, in 1641, to send ministers 
to places where there were vacancies; and to 
examine the complaints made against such as 
were immoral or otherwise objectionable. 

Lord Clarendon observes that the Parliament 
were sensible that they could not carry on the 
war, but by the help of the Scots, which they 
were not to expect without an alteration of the 
government of the Church. Under this pressure 
a bill was passed in 1642, “ for the utter abolish- 
ing and taking away of all archbishops, bish- 
ops” and other officers of the church. The 
funds were to be applied in part to the main- 
tenance of preaching ministers, as shall be ap- 
pointed by Parliament. 

The proceedings of Parliament as to matters 
of religion showed, that whether its members 
favored Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, they 
were alike imbued with an intolerant spirit; 
and that it required the strong arm of Cromwell, 
backed by his Ironsides, to extort from them an 
unwilling assent that those to whose valor they 
owed their safety from the wrath of the king, 
should enjoy the same religious privileges as 
themselves. 








































































(To be continued.) 

“ In the heart of London there are old churches 
of fine architecture, and with accumulated en- 
dowments, where a congregation of twenty on 
Sabbath-day morning would excite surprise, 
and this simply because the banks, warehouses 
and offices surrounding them do not eontain the 
families out of which church-goers come.” 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
ON THE BEACH. 


Like dawn from darkness of the sea 
The billows brighten on the shore, 

And strange and shuddering rise for me 

The long blank bluffs in prophecy, 
Foreboding evil from the endless roar... 


The waves join lucent leaves and bough 
To blossom snow-pure into foam, 
Then turn them timidly, and now 
They press in ever hastened flow 
As if the beach at last were home. 


O dawn incessant, breaking clear, 
Around the heedless marge of earth, 
Whitening the sands and sea-weed near, 
And murmuring mystery in my ear, 

How simple, beautiful thy birth! 


As white waves loosened on the strand, 
Are bound in depths I may not know, 
So gleam about our way of sand 
Hints of the boundless and unplanned, 
Infinity’s fine ebb and flow. 
Cuas. H. Batrey. 


nd 


A LESSON. 


Thoughts upon viewing the eagles in their cage in the 
Zoological Garden, Fairmount Park, 


Exposed to the gaze of every passer by, 
The cagéd eagies sit each weary day, 

And through the bars they glance at the blue sky, 
And lift their wings as if to fly away 

Far from the haunts of men, to mountains high, 
Above the mists and clouds, to regions fair; . 

But then, they view their bars with hopeless sigh, 
And sigh again with gloom and sad despair. 

Not so those souls with Heavenly visions blest ; 
Though like the caged eagles longing for the sky, 

Awhile they flutter here with love’s unrest: 
Within the bars of life their days go by: 

But some glad day Death’s angel opes the door, 
And then they soar for home, to sigh no more. 


—R. J. Williams. 





The Smoking Flax and Bruised Reed. 


“A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax 
shall He not quench.” 


When evening choirs the praises hymned 
In Zion’s courts of old ; 
The high priest walked his rounds, and trimmed 
The shining lamps of gold; 
And if, perchance, some flame burned low, 
With fresh oil vainly drenched, 
He cleansed it from its socket, so 
The smoking flax was quenched. 


But thou who walkest, Priest most high ! 
Thy golden lamps among, 

What things are weak, me near to die, 
Thou makest fresh and strong ; 

Thou breathest on the trembling spark 
That else must soon expire, 

And swift it shoots up through the dark, 
A brilliant spear of fire! 


The shepherd that to streams and shade 
Withdrew his flock at noon, 

On reedy stop soft music made 
In many a pastoral tune; 

And if perchance, the reed were crushed, 
It could not more be used— 

Its mellow music marred and hushed, 
He brake it, when so bruised. 


But thou, Good Shepherd, who dost feed 
Thy flock in pastures green, 

Thou dost not break the bruised reed 
That sorely crushed hath been ; 

The heart that dumb in anguish lies, 
Or yields but notes of woe, 

Thou dost retune to harmonies 
More rich than angels know! 


Lord, once my love was all ablaze, 
But now it burns so dim! 
My life was praise, but now my days 
Make a poor, broken hymn; 
Yet, ne’er by thee am I forgot, 
But helped in deepest need— 
The smoking flax thou quenchest not, 
Nor break’st the bruised reed. 
W. B. Robertson, of Ivvine, in Zion'a Advocate. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp,” 


Is our testimony to a pure Gospel minist 
to be modified ?—Is our present plain style of 
dress to be laid aside for one more in accord 
with worldly custom; so that our ministers can. 
not be distinguished in any respect from minis 
ters of other religious denominations? 

These questions are not asked in a censorious 
spirit; but in a desire to see the principles of 
the Society of Friends, as taught by Fox, Penn, 
Penington, Barclay, and others—and the prac- 
tices which have grown out of those principles, 
upheld. 

The ease with which some of our leading and 
hitherto highly esteemed members can invite 
and press persons who are not plainly dressed 
to take the head seat in our Select and general 
Quarterly and other meetings, has alarmed 
some of us. 

If the Friends who so invited and pressed 
these persons to the front, had not been plainly 
dressed themselves, and had not advocated this 
plainness in others, it would not have occasioned 
so much uneasiness; but in some instances they 
were of this class. 

These persons of inconsistent appearance, 
when so invited and pressed, have in some in- 
stances recently appeared in supplication, be- 
fore the meeting was fully gathered, and, soon 
after in exhortation, to services which our So- 
ciety until recently has uniformly discouraged, 
except under a recognized and approved quali- 
fication. Is this all to be changed, and we to 
become like other Yearly Meetings which 
have given up the appearance of Friends: 80 
that the Quakerism for which our ancestors 
contended and suffered, and of which we now 
enjoy the fruits in our civil and religious liber- 
ty, is to be given up—for a so-called religion, 
which does not require us to be “changed men 
and women before we attempt to change others?” 
I hope not. If there is “a cloud now resting 
on our tabernacle,” had we not better wait in 
true and quiet submission to the Divine will— 
until the command is clear and plain as to 
what is best? eK 





Avoid Evil Company. 

The Christian Advocate, of New York, men- 
tions the case of a man named M’ Cauley, who 
had been arrested in that city in company with 
two thieves, on a charge of aiding them in the 
commission of crime. After two months’ im- 
prisonment his trial came off, and the judge dis- 
charged him, there being no evidence of his 
guilt. In response to a complaint made by 
M’Cauley’s lawyer, that so long an imprison- 
ment of an innocent man was unjust, the judge 
made some pertinent and sensible remarks. 

He declared that in nearly every case where 
a man is indicted he is not absolutely innocent, 
although he may not have committed the par- 
ticular crime charged against him, and that 
when an innocent man is arrested it is nearly 
always the case that he has been seen in com- 
pany or in places where no honest man should 


be found, or under suspicious circumstances of 


some kind. “ You, M’Cauley,” said the judge, 
“were arrested in a saloon with two thieves 
You would have gotten in no trouble had you 
avoided evil company and objectionable places.” 

These facts contain valuable lessons. Saloons 
are places of resort for criminals. They are 
schools in which criminals are trained, and 
armories where they equip themselves for the 
battle against the peace and rights of society. 
They are places of rendezvous where criminally 
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From THe CuRIsTIAN ApvocATE.” 
The Street of Hell. 


BY R. T. CROSS. 


There are in the United States about one 
hundred and eighty thousand liquor stores. If 
formed into a street, with a row of saloons on 
each side, allowing only twenty-five feet to each 
one, they would make a street about four hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles long. Let us imagine 
the saloons brought together into such a street, 
and let us suppose that the moderate drinkers 
and their families are marching into it at the 
upper end. Come with me, if you have the 
nerve and patience, and we will stand at the 
lower end of that street and see what comes out 
of it in one year. 

What army is this that comes marching along 
in solid column, five abreast, and extending 
eight hundred miles? It is the army of seven 
million men and women who daily enter those 
saloons for intoxicating drinks. Marching 
twenty miles a day, it will take them forty days 
to pass us. 

At last they are gone, but out of their ranks 
has dropped and fallen to the rear another 
army, marching five abreast and eighty-five 
miles in length. In it are five hundred thous- 
and drunkards. They are men and women who 
have lost control of their appetites, and who 
more or less frequently get drunk and make 
beasts of themselves. Scan them closely as 
they go by. There are gray-haired men and 
fair-haired boys among them. There are, alas! 
many women in that army sunk to deeper depths 
than the men, because of the greater heights 
from which they fell. 

See the trembling limbs, the palsied hands, 
the untidy appearance, the bleared faces, the 
blood-shot eyes. They march with unsteady 
step and in zigzag lines, and it will take them 
nearly a week to go by. It is a sad and sicken- 
ing sight—but do not turn away yet, for here 
comes another army, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand criminals. From jails and prisons 
and penitentiaries they come. At the head of 
this army is a long line of persons whose hands 
are smeared with human blood. With ropes 
around their necks, they are on their way to 
the gallows. Others are going to prison for 
life. Every crime known to our laws has been 
committed by these persons while they were 
under the influence of drink. 

But hark!—whence comes those unearthly 
yells, and who are these,—bound with strong 
chains and guarded by strong men, that go 
raging by? They are raving maniacs, made 
such by strong drink. Their eyes are tormented 
with awful sights and their ears ring with hor- 
rid sounds. 

But what gloom is this that pervades the air, 
and what is the long line of black coming 
slowly down the street? It is the line of funeral 
processions. One hundred thousand who have 
died from alcohol are being carried to their 
graves. Drunkards do not have many friends 
to mourn their loss, and we can put thirty of 
their funeral processions into a mile. We thus 
have a procession three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three miles long. It will take a good 
share of the year for them to go by, for funeral 
processions move slowly ; yes, most of them do, 
but every now and then an uncoffined corpse in 
a rough cart is driven rapidly by, and we hear 
the brutal driver sing: — 

“ Quick! rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns!” 
Look into the coffins as they go by. See the 


disposed persons meet to concoct wickedness 
and plan campaigns of mischief and hold coun- 
cils of diabolical warfare. To be seen entering 
or coming out of a saloon is itself a suspicious 
circumstance. An honest and good citizen goes 
jnto one only when necessity compels him to 
do so, and then with great reluctance. 

When urgent business requires true and noble 
men to visit these suspicious places, they often 
take the precaution to have a friend accompany 
them as a witness. 

Honest men who go about their business and 
discard the company of the vile are indeed usu- 
ally safe from arrest and punishment. They 
escape other misfortunes also. Athough the 
habitue of places where bad men resort may not 
be a criminal, he cannot escape a tainted mind. 
The language, the scenes, and the spirit one 
witnesses in such places must leave an impres- 
sion on the soul. 


dead drunkards. Some died of delirium tre- 
mens, and the lines of terror are still plainly 
marked on their faces. Some froze to death by 
the road-side, too drunk to reach their homes. 
Some stumbled from the wharf and were 
drowned. Some wandered into the woods and 
died, and their bodies rotted on the surface of 
the earth. Some blew their own brains out. 
Some were fearfully stabbed in drunken brawls. 
Some were roasted in burning buildings. Some 
were crushed to shapeless masses under the cars. 
They died in various ways—but strong drink 
killed them all, and on their tombstones, if they 
ever have any, may be fitly inscribed: “He 
died a drunkard’s death.” 

Close behind them ‘comes another long line of 
funeral processions ; we know not how many— 
but they are more numerously attended by 
mourning friends. They are the funeral pro- 
cessions of those who have met death through 
the carelessness and the cruelty of drunken 
men. Some died of broken hearts. Some were 
foully murdered. Some were burned to death 
in buildings set on fire by drunken men. Some 
were horribly mangled on the railroad because 
of drunken engineers or flagmen. Some were 
blown up on a steamboat because a drunken 
captain ran a race with a rival boat. 

But here comes another army, an army of 
children, innocent ones upon whom has. been 
visited the iniquities. of their fathers. How 
many are there? Five hundred thousand.— 
Marching two abreast, they extend up the 
street seventy-five miles. Each one must bear 
through life the stigma of being a drunk- 
ard’s child. They are reduced to poverty, and 
want, and beggary. Many of them are idiots, 
made such before they were born, by brutal, 
drunken fathers; and, worse than all the rest, 
many of them have inherited a love for liquor, 
and are growing up to take the places and do 
the deeds of their fathers. They will fill up the 
ranks of the awful army of drunkards that 
moves in unbroken columns down to death. 

It has taken a full year for the street to 
empty itself of its year’s work ; and close in the 
rear comes the vanguard of next year’s supply ; 
and if this is what strong drink does in our 
land in one year, what must be the sum-total of 
its awful results in all the world through the 
long centuries ? 

Thus far we have listened to the story that 
the figures tell. But they cannot tell all. They 
cannot tell us how many unkind and cruel 
words strong drink has caused otherwise kind 
and tender-hearted husbands and fathers to ut- 
ter to their dear ones. They cannot tell us 
how many heavy blows have fallen from the 
drunkard’s hand upon those whom it is his 
duty to love and cherish and protect. They 
cannot tell us how many fond expectations and. 
bright hopes which the fair young bride had of 
the future have been blasted and turned to bit- 
terest gall. They cannot number the long, 
weary hours of the night during which she has 
anxiously awaited, and yet fearfully dreaded, 
the heavy foot-fall at the door. 

Figures cannot tell us how many scalding 
tears the wives of drunkards have shed, nor 
how many prayers of bitter anguish and cries 
of agony God has heard them utter. They 
cannot tell us how many mothers have worn out 
body and soul in providing the necessities of 
life for children whom a drunken father has 
left destitute. They cannot tell us how many 
mothers’ hearts have broken with grief as they 
saw a darling son becoming a drunkard. They 
cannot tell us how many white hairs have gone 
















































































“Am I Going Up or Down ?”—Recently I was 
on a street car when it occurred to me that I 
was going in the wrong direction. Asking the 
conductor whether I was going up or down, he 
replied, “You are going down.” As I wanted 
to go up-town instead of down-town, I left the 
car immediately, and took one that was going 
up. The question seemed to echo itself, “ Am 
I going up or down?” There is more than one 
kind of travelling—there is a thought travel. 
Are our thoughts taking us down or up? It 
strikes me these days that a good many people 
are on the wrong car. I was in a comfortable 
seat, only I was going down instead of up. 
Spiritual travel is of the utmost importance. 
We first want to settle where we want to go. 
Surely we want to go on unto perfection. Then 
we ought to make sure we are on the right road. 
If our object is physical perfection, then take 
the right car; if mental improvement, we must 
get the right train ; if spiritual perfection, there 
is only one way. The Master said, “J am the 
way.” To know Him, to be like Him, is going 
up. To be patient and loving and long-suffer- 
ing is going up; to be harsh and intolerant and 
unforgiving is going down. Settle it, that to 
believe in Christ, to obey Christ, is ever going 
up, ever ascending to that “city which hath 
foundations, the city of God.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Meditation on Dew.—Soon as the evening 
comes, this penetrating, invincible moisture 
embalms each herb and flower and fruit that 
grows, when sultry heats and winds have caused 
the various tribes of vegetation to languish and 
pine with sickly drouth. This wondrous cor- 
dial falls upon their drooping heads and makes 
them bloom afresh in health and beauty. But, 
how admirable !—this gentle dew—when it dis- 
tils its treasure into nature’s cup; is neither 
heard by the quickest ear nor seen by the sharp- 
est eye; it makes no noise; it makes no show. 
What a striking emblem is this of that Divine 
anointing from above, which descends on heav- 
enly souls! The Lord says by Hosea his 
Prophet, “I will be as the dew on Israel ;”— 
heavenly dew. This is the still, small voice of 
the Holy Spirit, which is not to be found in the 
whirlwind of fleshly works and passions. As 
the dew descends when all is still, when all is 
wrapped in silence ; so it is in the silence of all 
flesh with its noisy workings that this sacred 
unction distils upon the soul, and causes it to 
grow as the lily, and send forth its fragrance as 
the vine of Lebanon.—Selected. 
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down in sorrow to the grave, mourning over 
drunken children. They cannot tell us how 
many hard-fought battles the drunkard, in his 
sober moments, has fought with the terrible ap- 
petite; how many times he has walked his room 
in despair, tempted to commit suicide, because 
he felt that he could not conquer the demon. 
And finally, we cannot search the records of 
the other world to tell how many souls have 
been shut out from that holy place, where no 
drunkard enters, and banished to the region of 
eternal despair by the demon of drink. 

What man, what woman, what child, would 
not vote to have that whole street, with its awful 
traffic in the infernal stuff, sunk to the lowest 
depths of perdition, and covered ten thousand 
fathoms deep under the curses of the universe? 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Secechacihelalilbidhiiiaiitinsaees 

THE unprofitable manner in which hours of 
social intercourse are too often spent, has been 
lamented by many. It may not be desirable, 
nor is it always profitable, to introduce strictly 
religious subjects on every occasion. Sacred 
things should be handled with reverence and 
feeling, or we shall be in danger of making an 
unholy use of that which is holy. But it is 
very possible to converse on ordinary things in 
the spirit of religion; we may aim to improve 
ourselves or others, and not merely pass away 
the time in tales of wonder. We cannot be 
walking with God in a heavenly, tender frame 
of mind, or with any just sense of our position, 
as standing on the brink of eternity, while we 
propose to ourselves no higher object than 
amusement—no accession of ideas—no eleva- 
tion of devout affections. Can our communica- 
tions “administer grace to the hearer,” when 
the amount, if written down, would shame a 
wise man, and distress the mind of a sincere 
Christian ? 

There is also, with the young and old, a prev- 
alent and bad habit of talking of persons rather 
than of things. This is seldom innocent, and often 
pregnant with many evils. Such conversation 
insensibly slides into detraction; and by dwell- 
ing on offences, we expose our own souls to 
contagion, and are betrayed into feelings of 
pride, envy, and jealousy; and even when we 
speak in terms of commendation, “ we are sure 
to come in with a ‘but’ at the last, and drive a 
nail into our neighbor’s reputation.” —Selected. 
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To-morrow. 


“T will plough my field to-morrow,” said 
Jeannot. “I must not lose any time, as the 
season is advancing; and if I neglect to culti- 
vate my field, I shall have no wheat, and, as a 
consequence, no bread.” 

To-morrow arrived. Jeannot was up by day- 
light, and was about going out to get his plow, 
when one of his friends came to invite him to 
a family festival. Jeannot hesitated at first; 
but, on reflecting a little, he said: “A day 
sooner or later makes no difference for my busi- 
ness, while a day of pleasure once lost is always 
lost.” He went to the festival of his friend. 

The next day he was obliged to rest himself, 
because he had eaten a little too much, and 
drank a little too much, and had a headache. 
“To-morrow I will make up for this,” he said 
to himself. 

To-morrow came; it rained. Jeannot, to his 
great grief, was unable to get out all day. 

The foliowing day it was fine, and Jeannot 
felt himself full of courage; but unfortunately 
his horse was sick in his turn. Jeannot cursed 
the poor beast. 
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The following day was a holiday, and he 
could not, of course, work. A new week had 
commenced, and in a new week a great deal of 
work may be done. 

He began by going to a fair in the neighbor- 
hood; he had never failed to attend it, and it 
was the finest fair held within ten miles. He 
went afterwards to a christening of a child of 
one of his nearest relations, and afterwards to 
a burial. In short, he had so many things to 
occupy him that when he began to plough his 
field, the season of sowing was past; thus he 
had nothing to reap. 

When you have anything to do, do it at 
once; for if you are master of the present, you 
are not so of the future; and he who always 
puts off his business till to-morrow, runs a great 
risk of never being able to finish anything. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

The Sympathetic Note—I was introduced to 
Professor Zahn, who has the museum in charge, 
a wide traveller and a very conversable man. 
Happening to mention to him the subject of 
sound with reference to vibrations upon the 
earth’s surface, he took me into one of the 
rooms, and taking a tuning-fork of very large 
size, vibrating when struck 512 times per second, 
he placed another of exactly the same size at 
the remote end of the hall; then drawing a 
bow across the first, he caused it to vibrate. 
He placed his arm upon it, immediately stop- 
ping the vibrations, but the other fork in the 
other part of the room continued to vibrate 
loud and long. It was the power of the sym- 
pathetic note. No effect would have been pro- 
duced, unless the fork struck had been the exact 
size of the other, or a multiple of the number 
of that fork. The same fork would cause a 
machine to revolve when making a sound, but 
forks of different vibration would have no 
effect. 


Ravages of Marine Worms.—The San Fran- 
cisco docks are subjected to almost daily inspec- 
tion, in order that the ravages of the teredo and 
other marine worms may be guarded against. 
An Alta reporter accompanied Superintendent 
Manson on his rounds the other day. Under 
the wharves the boat was steered—the destruc- 
tive work of the mollusks being everywhere 
manifest. The practiced eye of Manson de- 
tected changes in the appearance of the piles 
that were not apparent to the ordinary observer. 
One of the wharves which was completed hard- 
ly two years ago, bore evidence of the work of the 
mollusks, many of the big piles underneath being 
half eaten through, and several of the brace 
piles having entirely disappeared, having first 
been eaten through at the surface of the water 
and then subjected to the action of the tide, 
which swirls through the piles like a mill-race, 
wrenching them from their fastenings and send- 
ing them adrift. When a defective pile is dis- 
covered, a new one is immediately driven along- 
side. In this way about two thousand piles are 
required every year for repairs. “ At the Lom- 
bard Street ferry, the piles are encased with 
canvas and creosoted wood coverings, which 
gives some protection. The most effective pro- 
tection against both the teredo and the limnoria 
is to subject the piles to a creosote bath at a 
high degree of temperature.” 


Paper Stock.—Paper is made in France from 
the hop vines, the fibre of which is regarded as 
the best substitute for rags yet obtained, as it 
combines the important qualities of great length, 
strength, flexibility, and delicacy. 


An Industrial Use of Microbes.—The Norwe- 
gian fisher-folks have for more than 500 years 
been using bacteria in catching whales. A few 
miles from the town of Bergen, there is a nar. 
row inlet of the sea, into the mouth of which 
whales make their way every season. When a 
whale is discovered in this place, the alarm is 
given, and the fishermen stretch a net acrogs 
the mouth of the inlet. As the animal is 20 or 
30 feet long and very strong, their primitive 
implements are not strong enough to capture 
and bring him to land. They therefore shoot 
into him arrows infected with the poison of an 
infectious disease. After 24 or 36 hours, the 
whale shows signs of being weakened by disease, 
and then he is attacked with harpoons and cap- 
tured. Around the poisoned wounds vast num- 
bers of a bacillus are found, closely resembling 
those of anthrax.—Science. 


Micro-Organisms in Great Cities—Some re- 
searches on the relative abundance of these 
germs in different places, showed that one to a 
cubic metre of air is the proportion on the top 
of a high mountain; while in a room in one of 
the old hospitals in Paris the same bulk of air 
contained 319,000. 


The Milk of the Egyptian Buffalo.—The 
amount of fat is considerably larger than in 
the milk of the cow, the percentage varying 
from 5.15 to 7.35. The sugar, which appears 
to be a hitherto undescribed variety, differing 
from milk-sugar, was more abundant than that 


of cow’s milk—the average percentage being 
5.41. 


Heating Cars on English Railways.—At cer- 
tain stations along the route, they have a big 
tank of hot water. Befvre a train is due, this 
water is poured into cans, and the cans are piled 
on small four-wheeled trucks. When the train 
comes to a stand-still, a guard rushes along and 
throws open every door. Then the cold water 
tins are pulled out, and the freshly filled ones 
put in their places. The tins are slammed 
down in the middle of the floor, and the door 
is closed. 


The Teredo.—The Commercial News (Cal.,) 
has been presented with the section of a piece 
of timber that was designed to be used in wharf 
building at Seattle, on the Pacific Coast. The 
timber had been in the water only thirty days, 
and when hauled out on the beach, it was found 
to have been rendered worthless by the teredo. 
It was about one foot in diameter and contained 
212 holes made by this shell-fish. 


Items. 


Conscientious Scruples about Acting as a Juryman. 
—Joseph Steiner, a Swiss Mennonite, living near 
Bluffton, Allen Co., Ohio, was summoned to serve 
as a grand juror. He informed Judge Richie that 
he could not serve, on account of his religious 
creed; and when he appeared in court produced 4 
letter from his minister explaining why he could 
not conscientiously perform the duties of a juror. 

The judge declared that in his twenty-five years 
experience at the bar, this was the first case he had 
ever known of a citizen asking to be excused from 
jury duty on account of conscience. He did not 
think any religion taught a man to refuse to do his 
duty as a citizen, and to impress this upon the 
prisoner’s mind, and establish a precedent for any 
of his brother members of the same church, who 
might be summoned as a juror, he would impose 
a fine of $10 and imprisonment for ten days in the 
county jail. This, the judge argued would keep 
Steiner about as long as if he had served on the 
jury. 

Steiner is a farmer, and evidently very firmly 
grounded in his convictions. 

The Herald of Truth, a Mennonite paper, says: 
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“The Mennonite Church does not prohibit her 
members from doing jurymen’s duty, only in cases 
involving the death penalty. But there are many 
who have the same conscientious convictions that 
Bro. Steiner had, and why should any man rule 
over his brother’s conscience, especially when his 
conscience is so led that it wrongs or injures no one. 
It was with the great conflict for liberty of con- 
science that brought the Puritans, the Quakers, the 
Moravians and the Mennonites to America, and 
shall the men who hold the reins of authority in 
this fair land lift the hand of oppression, against 
even those who according to their judgment, are 
over conscientious? God forbid. Let us pray for 
all those in ‘authority that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in al] godliness and honesty.’— 
1 Tim. ii. 2.” 

Seventh-Day Baptists—In the western part of 
Rhode Island are many Seventh-Day Baptists. Re- 
cently one of the political parties selected Seventh- 
day as the day for the special election for Congress. 
Another party alleged that it was done to disfran- 
chise the Seventh-Day Baptists. A convention of 
Seventh-Day Baptists on Second Month 16th, re- 
solved that they could not take part in an election 
held on Seventh-day, whereupon one candidate 
withdrew, declaring that he would not be in an 
election where any part of the citizens were dis- 
franchised on account of their religious belief. 


Extreme Unction.—The recent administering of 
this superstitious rite to General Sherman, when 
so near death as to be unconscious, has drawn at- 
tention to the manner in which it is performed. 

“The oil used must be olive oil that has been 
blessed by a bishop. The priest dips the thumb of 
his right hand in the holy oil, and marks the or- 
gans of the five senses of the penitent with the sign 
of the cross. He has seven balls of cotton, and 
wipes away the oil with a fresh ball each time. 
The eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the palms of the 
hands, the soles of the feet, are all touched. When 
the anointing is ended the priest rubs those of his 
fingers that have touched the oil with bits of bread, 
and then washes his hands. The crumbs of bread 
and the water are thrown into the fire, and the 
pieces of cotton are burned in the church and the 
ashes are thrown into the sacrarium.” 





For “‘ Tug Frienp.”” 
Weather Observations for Second Month, 
1891, at Westtown, Pa. 


Mean Barometer, 30.129. 
Highest “ 30.703 on 15th. 
Lowest “ 29558 “ 25th. 
Mean Temperature, 37.°7. 
Highest - 67°5 on 18th. 
Lowest = _ * ae 
Greatest daily range of 

Temperature, 27° son's 26th. 
Least daily range, 3° + a 
Total precipitation, 4.14 inches, 
Total snow fall, 400 “* 
Number of days rain fell, 11. 
Number of clear days, 7. 
Number of fair days, ve 
Number of cloudy days, 14. 


Prevailing direction of wind— West. 


capemapavitnsdeaiiilpnecieninanats 

Words of Cheer—Few persons realize how 
much happiness may be promoted by a few 
words of cheer spoken in moments of despond- 
ency, by words of encouragement in seasons of 
difficulty, by words of commendation when ob- 
stacles have been overcome by effort and _per- 
severance. Words fitly spoken often sink so 
deep into the mind and the heart of the person 
towhom they are addressed, that they remain 
a fixed, precious, and often-recurring memory, 
—a continuous sunshine, lighting up years per- 
haps after the lips that have uttered them are 
sealed in death.—Selected. 

Waite there may seem to some no great 
merit in possessing what may be termed domes- 
tie knowledge, yet to be destitute of it is highly 
discreditable. 
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From whatever causes it originated, it is cer- 
tain that an impression has widely prevailed 
among the citizens of New Jersey that an effort 
would be made in the present Legislature of that 
State to pass some enactments in the interest of 
the sellers of liquor and the patrons of race- 
courses. This has led to the forwarding to the 
Legislature of many petitions remonstrating in 
advance against the passage of such laws. One 
of these had 17,000 signatures, and there were 
others which were numerously signed. 

Recently a bill was introduced into the lower 
House, authorizing the officials of counties or 
towns to license race-courses, and thereby pro- 
mote the gambling always associated with such 
demoralizing places. This bill was referred to 
the Committee on the Revision of Laws, who 
set apart the afternoon of the 2nd inst. to hear 
those who were opposed to the measure. A 
large number of deputations came from different 
parts of the State, to plead with the Committee 
not to make a favorable report on a bill which 
might appropriately have been termed “ An 
Act to promote vice and immorality.” Among 
those who took part in this interview was 
Anthony M. Comstock, of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice in New York. 


He made a very forcible argument in the re- 
lating of the work which has been carried on against 
gambling in New York State. He claimed that 
nothing is so dangerous to the State as the gam- 
bling mania. It is immoral and against the highest 
interests, political and otherwise, wherever tole- 
rated. He referred to the gambling at Long Island 
City and Brighton Beach, and the work the society 
had done to break it up. Men had been driven 
out of those places and now come to New Jersey 
and ask to have bills passed. Men, he claimed, 
who keep a faro den in New York in winter and 
frequent the race-course in summer, ask the Legis- 
lature to change the statutes in order that they 
may improve their pockets under the guise of im- 

roving the breed of horses. They ask the Legis- 
ene to sell the State, when Justice Dixon has 
decided in favor of law and morals. A. Comstock, 
in addressing the Committee, told them they were 
responsible for the blood money of women and 
children if they did not report adversely, and ap- 
pealed that they should not make thieves of our 
young men and beggars of our laboring classes, for 
men who are too lazy to work and too cowardly to 
steal outright. 


A special meeting of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was called by the Committee to watch legisla- 
tive proceedings on the morning of the 3d inst., 
and the bill was laid before them. A short re- 
monstrance against its passage was adopted, 
and a committee composed of most of the New 
Jersey members who were present was appointed 
to present it. A telegram had been received 
that the Committee of the Legislature would 
grant them a hearing at 2 o’clock on that day. 
A train left for Trenton at 12 m., and the com- 
mittee were thus enabled to meet the appoint- 
ment. Before the members of the Meeting for 
Sufferings separated, a suggestion was made by 
a concerned Friend to the members of the com- 
mittee just appointed to remember the caution 
given by our Saviour to his disciples, that when 
they should be brought before kings and rulers 
for his sake, they should take no thought before- 
hand what they should speak, for it should be 
given them in the same hour what they ought 


to speak. 


This caution was timely and appropriate, for 
there is much comfort and satisfaction in the 
feeling that we are doing service for One, who 
will give his servants whatever wisdom and 
strength they need to accomplish that whereto 
He sends them; and who is able to bless their 
efforts however weak and foolish they may seem 
to the wise and prudent of this world. 

A meeting with the Committee of the Legisla- 
ture was had at the time agreed upon, at which 
the Remonstrance of the Meeting for Sufferings 
was read, and some remarks made tending to 
press upon the members of the Legislature the 
moral responsibility which rested upon them 
to discourage evil, of which the race-course and 
its attendants are notorious promoters. Atten- 
tion was also called to the disgraceful scenes 
and evil influences of the races at Gloucester 
City and other places, which are insufferable 
nuisances—the efforts of the good citizens of 
Camden County to remove which, would be 
prevented by the passage of the proposed law. 

We were informed afterwards that in the fore- 
noon, a deputation of women had visited the 
Legislature, and that the Assembly had taken 
a recess to permit them to deliver to the mem- 
bers their arguments and entreaties in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

The Remonstrance of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings is as follows: 


To the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey : 

The Petition of the Representatives of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, &c., respectfully sheweth,— 

That they have observed, with sorrow and alarm, 
the introduction into the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey, of bills to license race-courses, and thereby 
promote gambling therein by the governing bodies 
of counties, cities, and townships of this State. The 
horse-racing now practised contrary to law, at 
several public cone within the State, is notori- 
ously of evil tendency, and the efforts of the law- 
abiding citizens are being directed to its suppres- 
sion. These efforts must be wholly frustrated and 
the mischief increased by the enactment of the pro- 
posed laws. The policy of New Jersey and the 
neighboring States has been to suppress betting 
and gambling by law from their early history. 
These crimes have been recognized by all virtuous 
citizens as fraught with pecuniary and moral ruin 
to those who engage in them. They have no ex- 
tenuating advantage or excuse. What reason, then, 
can be given for granting the sanction of law to 
their commission, as these bills do by express lan- 
guage? As well might the State license many 
other offences which are now on the list of crimes 
against the rights of persons and property, and 
open the flood-gates of vice and immorality, to the 
unspeakable damage of the Commonwealth ! 

We therefore earnestly remonstrate against the 
enactment of these or any other Jaws which will 
— horse-racing, betting, or gambling in any 
orm, 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Repre- 

sentatives aforesaid, at a meeting held the 
third day of the Third Month, 1891. 


There seems at the present time some reason 
to hope that the general interest awakened on 
this subject among the citizens of New Jersey, 
and the earnest remonstrances which have been 
poured upon the Legislature, will have the effect 
of defeating this demoralizing scheme. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—On the night of Tenth Mo. 15th 
last, David C. Hennessy, Chief of Police in New Or- 
leans, was shot and killed by Italians in ambush. His 
offence was on account of his having been engaged in 
investigating a number of assassinations committed 
for a series of years in the city, by a band of Sicilians 
known as the Mafia. Several men were arrested and 
have just been tried for the murder of Hennessy. On 





the 13th instant, the jury returned a verdict of mistrial 
as to three of them, and not guilty as to six others. 

The next day a mass meeting of citizens of New Or- 
leans was called at the Clay Monument, and were there 
haranged by several prominent citizens. Three thou- 
sand people collected together and then moved to the 
arsenal where a number of them procured arms. Pro- 
ceeding to the jail they batteredj down the doors and 
killed eleven Italians, who, unarmed and unprotected, 
were not able to make any resistence. 

The Italian Government has made a formal demand 
for an investigation ; and Secretary Blaine has written 
to Governor Nicolls, of Louisiana, on the subject. No 
action will be taken by our State Department until 
his reply is received. 

On the 11th instant General John M. Palmer, 
Democrat, was elected United States Senator by the 
Illinois Legislature: Two members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance voted with the Democrats. 

The steamer Europa, at New York on the 12th in- 
stant, from Hamburg, reports that on Third Mo. 4th, 
when in latitude 46, longitude 46, she encountered a 
field of ice. She slowed down, and for 129 miles she 
steamed through the field ice. 

Professor E. 8. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory, 
California, says that recent observations of the shadow 
of one of Jupiter’s satellites have unequivocally shown 
that the tiny moon is itself double. 

At Phenix, Arizona Territory, during the recent 
storm, 90 houses fell, but no lives were lost. 

The Pittsburg Despatch says: “ Foreign exchanges 
report that a sweet-scented rose of a steel-green color 
has been produced, after many years of experiment, in 
Turin. It has been named the ‘ Edison.’” 

Advices from the Indian Territory are to the effect 
that, although the civilized tribes are willing that 
further negotiations with a view to the sale of the 
Cherokee strip should be had, some contend that 
nothing will be done towards negotiations until the 
case of Jordan and Bushyhead vs. the United States 
for damages done them by being removed from the 
Cherokee strip, where they held a lease from the Na- 
tion, to Quarry Stone, is decided. 

The Legislature of Arizona has passed a bill es- 
tablishing the Australian ballot system in that Terri- 
tory. 

Lieteaaue R. E. Peary, U.S. N., is to leave Phila- 
delphia early in Fifth Month, in charge of an expe- 
dition organized for the exploration of Northern 
Greenland under the auspices of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 469: which 
is 91 more than last week, and 80 more than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of these 227 were males, 
242 females: 58 died of consumption ; 53 of pnenu- 
monia; 34 of diseases of the heart; 25 of typhoid 
fever; 22 of convulsions; 21 of old age; 21 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of bronchitis; 
14 of marasmus; 13 of apoplexy and 11 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s,1025 ; 4’s, reg., 122 ; coupon, 
123 ; currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

CoTron was quiet, but 4c. per pound higher. Sales 
on a basis of 94 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frerep.—Choice spring bran, $23.50; fair winter do., 
$23.50 ; prime winter, $24.00 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a 
$3.75; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.90 a 
$4.123; No. 2 winter family, $4.25 a $4.40; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.50 a $4.80 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.75; Minnesota, straight, $4.85 a $5.15; 
Minnesota patent, $5.25 a $5.75. Rye flour was in 
good request, and with light supplies prices had an 
upward tendency. Choice $4.50. Buckwheat flour 
moved slowly at $2.50 a $2.60 per 100 pounds. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.07 a $1.07. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 68} a 69 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 57 a 57} ets. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 53 a 5{ cts.; good, 5} a 5} 
cts.; medium, 4} a 54 cts.; fair, 44 a 4} cts.; common, 
43 a 4% cts.; culls, 3} a 4 cts. ; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 53 cts.; common, 4} a 5 cts.; 
culls, 4 a 44 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 5} a 5j cts. 

Forre1Gn.—The London correspondent of the New 
York World, who, from the beginning of the -dissen- 
sions which have rended the Nationalists, has been 
fair in stating Parnell’s side of the case, in his inter- 
esting despatches of the 14th instant, says: 

“Mr. Parnell’s brass-band and brass-drum campaign 
seems to have sOmewhat spent itself. His meetings 
are announced in advance, with Hibernian felicity, as 
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‘monster demonstrations.’ Wherever he goes, crowds 
certainly follow him, for there is great curiosity to see 
a man swiftly passing from a great political figure to 
a great historical one. 

“On the one side is a party without a leader—on 
the other a leader without a party. It is not yet set- 
tled that Parnell can carry any considerable number 
of seats, and it is yet to be proven that his opponents 
have among them a man capable of a great leader- 
ship. The whispered hopes of the Home Rulers point 
towards Dillon. McCarthy is a strong man, as New 
York knows, and an able writer, but Nationalists here 
feel that he has yet to show those personal qualities 
that bind men to follow a born leader to the death, 
and sometimes, as in Parnell’s case, to that which is 
rather worse than death.” 

A blizzard prevailed in England last week, from St. 
George’s Channel to the North Sea. Some snow-drifts 
were 20 feet high. The railroads of Kent and Sussex 
are completely blockaded, and the neighboring coun- 
try is deep with snow. The hurricane which accom- 
panied the snow-storm piled snow-drifts on all sides, 
stopping all traffic on the railway lines and upon the 
country roads. 

Following the blizzard, a severe frost has set in all 
over England. The frost is greatly hindering the 
clearing of the railroad lines which were blockaded 
by snow drifts during the storm. Gangs of laborers, 
numbering hundreds, have been sent from all direc- 
tions to clear the railroad lines in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, where the snow-drifts have piled up so 
heavily that cuttings twelve feet deep have to be 
made through the snow, which is now frozen into an 
almost solid mass. The loss to farm stock is enormous, 
and will entail much suffering among the farmers, 
who had lost considerable money by the terrible 
weather experienced at the end of last year. 

It is already known that at least seventy lives have 
been lost off the coast during the blizzard, and in ad- 
dition at least ten men perished from cold and expo- 
sure after reaching the shore. Taken altogether, the 
storm has been unequaled in severity for a decade, not 
excepting the terrible weather experienced during the 
latter part of 1890. 

The German Reichstag, after a lengthy debate, 
has rejected the petition to admit women to the liberal 
professions. 

Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, the clerical leader in the 
German Parliament, died on the 14th instant. 

Prof. Charles Waldstein, the American archeologist, 
has had further success in his task of excavating hid- 
den treasures from the ruins of Eretria, the city on 
the Island of Eubeea (Negroponte), which was founded 
before the war of Troy, and which was destroyed 490 
B. C., by the Persians. Prof. Waldstein has found the 
ruins of a theatre, a number of graves, and splendid 
treasures, consisting of gold diadems, jewels, vases, etc. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg, dated Third Mo. 
10th, says: The tension of affairs caused by the politi- 
cal situation in Scandinavia, is keenly watched and 
followed here. Russia has long been waiting for the 
opportunity to incorporate into the Russian Empire 
the country beyond the northwest frontier—thus gain- 
ing a free Atlantic seaboard, and enabling Russia to 
make Ofoten, in Norway, a naval port of equal strat- 
egic importance to Vladivostock, near the northern 
limit of Corea, on the Sea of Japan, by joining the 
gap now separating the railway systems of Russia and 
Scandinavia. 

Colombia intends to imitate the Argentine Republic 
by importing teachers for the Public and Normal 
Schools, from the United States. The Minister of 
Education has been authorized to make contracts, 

The amount of subscriptions to the Argentine Na- 
tional Loan is now sufficient for Government purposes. 
Further subscriptions are expected from London, Ber- 
lin and Paris. There will be no new forced currency. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinGc ScHoou.—The Committee 
in charge meet on the 27th inst., in Philadelphia, at 
11 A.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30 
A Wo. Evans, 
Clerk. 


The last meeting of the season of FrieNnpDs’ Instt- 
TuTE Lyceum will be held at Friends’ Select School, 
No. 140 North Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, Third 
Month 20th, 1891, at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Subject—A year in the Indian Territory, or Life at an 
Indian Agency, by Charles F. Bredé. 

Friends generally are cordially invited to attend. 


. M. 
Philad’a., Third Mo. 1891. 


Tract AssocraTION OF FRieNDs.—The Annnal 
Meeting of the Association will be held in the Com. 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth. 
day evening, the 25th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, Clerk, 

Philadelphia, Third Mo. 1891. 


Wantep.—The Board of Managers of the Tract 
Association of Friends is desirous of obtaining copies 
of their printed reports for the years— 

1858—1859—1861—1863—1865—1866—1870 
and all copies previous to the report of 1853—54., 

They are desired to complete a series of them for 
binding. Friends having a copy of one or more of 
the above-mentioned reports, would confer a favor by 
sending them to the undersigned 

JacoB SMEDLEY, 
At the Repository 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


WantTEp—Aa experienced teacher to take charge 
of the school under the care of the West Chester Pre- 
serie Meeting, to enter upon her duties in the 
Ninth Month, next. 

Applications may be made to SusANNA SHARPLEsS 
or GILBERT Cope, West Chester, Pa. 
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Drep, in West Chester, Pa., Eleventh Month 13th, 
1890, Mary G., wife of Joseph E. Hoopes, in the 71st 
year of her age, a member of Goshen Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. For many years an invalid and 
often a great sufferer, her earnest and oft expressed 
desire was that her patience might last until the end; 
and those who watched by her bedside believe that 
her prayer was granted. Her sympathy for those who 
were sick and afflicted, and her attachment to the So- 
ciety of her adoption, were marked ; and we reverently 
trust that, through Divine mercy and faith in her 
Saviour, she has been safely gathered into everlasting 
rest and peace. 

—, Ninth Month 5th, 1890, of typhoid fever, 
LinpLEY Murray, son of Thomas S. and Mary J. 
Hollowell, aged about 21 years, a member of Rich 
Square Monthly, and Cedar Grove Particular Meeting. 
When managing his father’s affairs his concern was 
to deal justly with the hired laborers, paying strict 
heed to the golden rule, “Do to others as ye would 
that they should do to you.” In the forepart of his 
illness he remarked to his brother that he thought his 
end was near, but expressed a feeling of great anxiety 
that he might again recover ; and on his brother ask- 
ing how he felt in regard to his future, he replied, “I 
have felt the most of the time since I have been sick, 
that if I am taken it will be well with me.” He bore 
his sufferings, which were extreme, with much pa- 
tience. We hope that through the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, who is mindful of the least of his 
children, he has entered the many mansion house, 

Friends’ Review please copy. 

——, on the morning of Second Month 9th, 1891, at 
the residence of her father, Nathan Cook, in West 
Grove, Pa., MARGARET B. Cook, in the 48th year of 
her age, a member of West Grove Preparative and 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. A severe 
illness of pleuro-pneumonia which greatly weakened 
and prostrated her, was followed by paralysis of the 
left side, from this she partially recovered, was cheer- 
ful and continued to improve for about two weeks ; but 
expressed entire resignation to her Heavenly Father's 
will, feeling that all would be well with her hereafter. 
On the morning of the 9th, after a good night’s rest, 
she conversed pleasantly with those around her, who 
with the physician, felt there was a probability of her 
recovery, when suddenly a relapse took place, and in 
less than an hour she passed calmly and quietly away. 
This dear Friend was adorned with a meek, quiet, 
Christian spirit, and by her cheerful, affectionate, 
sympathetic and charitable disposition, she was much 
endeared to her family and friends, who have the con- 
soling belief that her end was peace, and she has found 
rest in that “city that has no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” And 
the language is appropriate: “And I heard a voice 
from Heaven saying unto me, write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” Therefore let us 
strive to follow her, as she endeavored to follow her 
Divine Leader, Master and Teacher. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walgut Street. 





